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with this same difficulty. It supersedes other spiritual 
experience, not by contradicting it but by taking it up into 
itself illuminating, expanding, explaining it. Thus the idea 
of sacrifice, which we find in some form or other pervading 
all attempts on the part of man to approach God, is not done 
away with ; on the contrary, it is made central and raised to 
an altogether higher level: “Lo! I come to do Thy will, O 
God.” The perfect fulfilment of the Father’s will, the perfect 
obedience “even unto death,” the absolute self-surrender 
which constitute the sacrifice of Christ, are the interpretation 
to man of what he meant, or was trying to mean, through 
the long ages of faulty and mistaken, often hideous and 
bloody rites, in which a superficial student of the history of 
religion sees only matter for condemnation. 

And again, the antithetical ideas that human nature is in 
some way akin to the Divine nature, so that it must be 
possible for man to enter into relation with God ; and, on 
the other hand, that His ways are not as our ways, nor His 
thoughts as our thoughts, that He dwells in the Light un- 
approachable, whom no man hath seen nor can see, this 
antithesis also is resolved in Christ. For true though it is 
that “ no man hath seen God at any time,” yet it is also true 
that “the Only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
father, He hath declared Him,” emptying Himself, and 
becoming in the likeness of man so that He might express 
God to us in the only terms which we could understand— 
terms of humanity.” And by so doing He revealed the 
great truth which man had all along been feeling after and 
yet had so miserably travestied ; the truth that Fie is made 

,. 6 and that the goal of his development is 

realized Sonship to the Divine Father. 
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AT SCHOOL ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

By Mrs. Grindrod. 

( i Continued from page 349 .) 

Geology is, as Sir Archibald Geikie shows in his excellent 
book on The Teaching of Geography , the proper basis of all 
study of Nature ; but from the first other branches of natural 
history will demand attention also. And if the inter- 
connections of all branches of science can be kept in view 
all along- so much the better educationally. The boy may 
one day ask why all the fir trees grow on the top of the 
Heath, and why the willows grow in the damp hollows, and 
the ability of the firs to live in sand and of the willows to 
live in water, — even right in the water, as we see them in 
the winter floods round Oxford, — may lead to many a pleasant 
talk about plants and their habits ; about the beeches which 
grow so well in the chalk of the Chilterns that all the 
villages round Wycombe are engaged in making the parts 
of beech-wood chairs; about the beds of willow osiers grown 
for basket-making in the many channels of the 'lhames; 
about the inability of rhododendrons and azaleas to grow 
in the soil of limestone districts, and so on, indefinitely. 
Every tree and shrub that grows on the Heath may become 
a recognised friend in a few seasons, and it will he the bo\ s 
delight to observe all the changes of bud, blossom and fruit, 
and to note the various kinds of bark, modes of branching, 
shapes of leaves, and forms of flower and fruit. Self-made 
drawings and modellings of leaves and fruits will help to 
fix at home the impressions gained outside, and the mania 
for collection, to which all children fall a victim, ma) e 
indulged in to some extent, as far as the leaves and fruits 
of trees are concerned. But the flowering shrubs and her 
on the Heath are so exceedingly precious that no colic ct ion 
even of leaves should be allowed, but the form and ha ital 
of each plant should be noted as it appears and the common 
name learnt. And then in summer holidays the stu y o 
the fields and hedgerows will be an intense delight; for 
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' 77- jove Nature in her comparative poverty 

whoever has learnt 10 ^ ^ wealth in the real country, 

near a great city " 1 Highgate Woods, — and soon to 

Visits to EpP ir *g an d t we hope,— will extend the 

Ch “ rCh T d bot a” knowledge, especially of tree fo rms . 
range of bo ^ game kind , as of the hornbeams of 

groups of and the W ych elms of Highgate, 

Eppmg, P° m ai n ^characters on the cliild-mind more 

singly than do isolated specimens. Glimpses into the 
strongly countries can be obtained in visits to 

the" Botanic Cxardens in Regent's Park and to Kewj and 
even on the Heath itself the teak-wood benches made from 
old worn-out ships of the Navy may suggest a chat about 
the great teak trees of Burma and Siam, and the way the 
elephants are used in the teak forests and in pushing the 
logs down the rivers, and how the huge leaves of the teak 
trees are called elephant’s ears ; and this will send us off to 
the “Zoo” to have a look at the elephant’s ears, and to see 
for ourselves what a power of push an elephant’s forehead 
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of the rapids. And so we wander from one branch of science 
to another, — from geology to botany, from botany to zoology, 
from zoology to anthropology, that fascinating science of 
humanity, — even as we all learn the lessons of life, the 
apparent confusion being the necessary preliminary to the 
mental sorting and specialising that goes on later. 

Of bird-lore comparatively little can be learned on the 
Heath; the old private gardens around and Caen Wood alone 
are truly rural, and rejoice in the possession of many wild 
birds. But there is no reason why North and West London 
should be thus forsaken of the songsters. Oxford, with its 
beautiful old gardens, is a very Paradise of birds, as their 
devoted lover, Mr. Warde Fowler, has shown us. In the alleys 
of Mesopotamia, by the Cherwell, about five minutes’ walk 
from Carfar, the centre of the city, there are, it is said, over 
sixty kinds of birds nesting in the thick shrubberies, There 
is the secret : make gardens, make shrubberies of evergreens 
wherever a vacant piece of land can be had round and in 
London, and then the birds will come back again, to rejoice 
t ie hearts of the children, and to bring back a reflection 
gaiety to the hearts of those no longer young. Meanwhile 
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the children are obliged to go for their birds and animals 
to the ever delightful “ Zoo,” and to the Great Hall of the 
Natural History Museum, where the admirable illustrations 
of certain great principles in biology are clear and simple 
enough for the youngest to understand. 

The top of Parliament Hill, with its magnificent outlook, 
j s an excellent place for early, simple lessons in astronomy, 
and on summer evenings observations may be made of the 
great constellations visible in our hemisphere, star maps 
and Whitaker’s Almanac having been consulted beforehand 
for the positions of the greater planets. Sir Robert Ball’s 
fascinating “ Star-land ” is a delight to all young people, 
and if Sir Robert himself comes within range his lectures 
to children should never be missed. But it must be allowed 
that the English climate is not very favourable to the study 
of astronomy by the amateur. Not everyone can learn to 
recognise the great star clusters on a verandah in the tropics, 
where in equatorial glory the whole range of heaven’s con- 
stellations, from the Pole Star to the Southern Cross, passes 
overhead as the nights roll on. But something can and 
should be done to direct the child’s eyes heavenwards with 
delight and to help him to recog'nise the great star groups 
and planets most frequently referred to in literature, and, 
above all, to cultivate in him that prime faculty for Reverence, 
source of all the virtues, without which knowledge is merely 
the crackling of thorns under the pot— empty noise and vanity. 

But the spirit of reverence has, I think, its directest moial 
force in the study of the Humanities, in the study of the 
lives and aspirations of men and ot nations, in the study 
of Art in all its forms, and in the development of that sense 
of beauty on which conduct and manners are moulded. 
These are high matters, some may say, which can have 
no manner of reference to the education of a little child. 
But is this so r Let us ramble with our little boy again, 
this time up the hill of Highgate. Up the steep hill we 
climb, chatting about the Archway of which we had a glimpse 
at the foot of the hill ; and of the fine view of St. Paul s 
great dome from the top of the Archway ; and of the stor\ 
of the tunnel falling in when the Archway road was being 
made in 1823 ; and of the wonderful fossils the geologists 
found in the London clay of the cutting,— the tropical shells 
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7 1 " thP clav was soft mud under the sea 

which showed that w ^ t ^ ose at Singapore. But all 

*;? r at “? halTso^ nterest i „ g to the boy as the Whittington 
,h,s IS not '•'* to look at; for last night, foreseeing 
Stone, which we p ther the famous old tale of 

this journey, „ d th(J Whittington College 
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near bv reminds us of the positive g 

Mayor of London tried to effect with his wealth We take 
care not to destroy of deliberate intent any of the child s 
illusions ; let him live in fairy-land as long as he can : the 
matter-of-fact will come soon enough and be dismal enough 
at times, and the memory of illusions once cherished will 
often bring a smile to lips that smile but rarely. 

And here we are at the top of the hill, at the Old Gate 
House, and we conjure up for the boy pictures of ages ago, 
the throngs of pilgrims, going to the shrine of St. Alban, 
who would linger at this old inn for rest and refreshment, 
and perhaps seek the blessing of the holy hermit who lived 
in a hermitage where the School Chapel now stands. And we 
promise the boy a visit to St. Albans some day soon, to see 
the shrine of the martyr, and to go round the brave old walls 
of Verulam, which stand in parts now as the Romans built 
them 2000 years ago — those fine old Romans, who built so 
strongly and faithfully even in exile, firm in their conviction 
of the endurance of their power, who have left us a memory of 
strength and yet of aloofness. But of all this we can best talk 
in Verulam itself, where more real history can be learned in 
a day than in years of book-reading and lectures. 

Now we are in Highgate. “ High-gate,” repeats the boy, 
lingering as he has learned to do over every new place-name, 
knowing by experience what charming stories names can 
tell: “Does that mean the high gate r” “ Why, of course 
it does, and this inn right at the top of the hill shows 
where the gate spanned the road, as you can see it in old 
book-prints in the Guildhall Library.” “ But where did the 
gate lead tor “Well, all the country immediately north of 
tins gate was once a great forest, a royal forest in the early 
a\s of our history, where kings and queens came to hunt 
o<irs an wolves, and stags and deer. Then the forest passed 

hV, t 6 , hands ° f the Bihho P s of London.” But here the 
y rea s out in the joy of discovery: “And that's why 
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we have Bishopswood Avenue, near the Spaniards.” “ Of 
coui'se it is, and the wood on either side of that avenue is 
a ll that is left of this part of the forest, except perhaps 
Caen Wood and bits of old gardens round the Heath.” 
But here are some more names to teach us history. Here 
is Cholmeley’s School, and here are the arms of the good 
old Sir Roger Cholmeley, who founded this school more 
than 300 years ago. And in this beautiful French Gothic 
chapel there lies a great man, known by name, at least, even 
to our little boy — the poet Coleridge, who wrote the lines 
the boy has learned to repeat : — 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 

And when the boy is a few years older the literary 
associations of Highgate may make the place very dear to 
him. He may learn of the latter days of Coleridge, spent 
with the Gillmans in one of the old houses of the yet beautiful 
Grove, whither came Carlyle to see the old poet in his 
•‘Dodona oak-grove.” To Highgate came, too, when the 
Howitts lived on West Hill, Keats and Shelley, Byron and 
Rogers, Hogarth and Leigh Hunt, and many another of 
that charmed circle, to walk in “ sweet Millfield Lane, and 
ramble among the trees of leafy Highgate, or to linger at 
the quaint old inns, and talk poetry and art and high 
sentiment, and breathe into each other those aspirations lor 
the race which have raised the tone of 19th century literature 
with an almost Elizabethan force of upheaval. Ihese must 
be names to the boy as yet, but as he grows oldei he, too, 
in his golden youth will pace again these walks and glades, 
live over again in imagination the vivid, intense life ot that 
time ; sit with Keats in Well Walk, listening to his out- 
pourings, mingled with sad catching of breath that foretold 
the end, and go in pilgrimage to the quiet corner in old 
Hornsey churchyard where Rogers lies, or to that spot in 
Highgate, where rests one more nearly of out own time, 
whom we know as George Eliot, one of those who yet truly 
“ live in minds made better by their presence. 

Of less engaging memories, yet forming indispensable links 
with the past, are the old Highgate houses that bear the 
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11 Arundel and Lauderdale, and the solitary 

names of Cromwell, A where the cottage stood where 

step-stone, too , ,wjc secretary to the blind Milton, 

once lived Andre ^ least> of the stories concerning 

The boy ^ a} J, b Juderdal e House, in main outline probably 
the quaint old A building 300 years ago. And Cromwell 
unchanged sine f d f or we read that the Protector 

HO “ e Jo P r P rSLce a ;l y h“stX-,aw Ire.on. Arundel House 
? avel L site of a greater and older Arundel House, where 
oueen Elizabeth stayed once when on a hunting expedition, 
where poor Arabella Stuart was imprisoned, and where the 
at Lord Bacon died, whose tomb the boy will see when he 
foes to St. Albans, in St. Michael's Saxon Church, once the 
basilica of the Roman Verulam. Again and again, in 
wandering through Highgate, must these stories of the past 
be repeated, until they sink in, and become pictures per- 
manently engraved on the boy’s mind. Home reading, 
studies of old prints, visits to associated spots in the City and 
in other suburbs, visits to the National Portrait Gallery, and 
soon to the promised collection of Historical Photographs in 
the British Museum,— these, and all other conceivable modes 
of strengthening the impressions by cross-associations, must 
be tried. 

And now down the steep West Hill, past the gate of Holly 
Lodge, where lives one who repeats, in our day, the beneficence 
of the Cholmeleys and Whittingtons of the past ; down 
through the overarching trees to the plains of Parliament 
Fields, there to pause and gaze at the woody hillside from 
which we have come, to drink in its beauty of contour, to 
note the effectiveness of the fine spire of St. Michael’s, the 
good proportions of the Italian St. Joseph’s and the appearance 
of martial strength in Caen Wood Towers, where the “silver- 
tongued Murray lived, to whom we owe the great beeches 
which we always call Lord Mansfield’s. And so we turn our 
gaze northwards to the dark purple of Caen Wood, and 
westwards to the glowing sunset. How much of natural 
beauty sinks into a child’s mind ? Who knows ? But even 
e most sceptical as to the possibility of an early unsuggested 
ppreciation of beautiful surroundings will agree as to the 
wisdom °f consciously putting a child into such environment 
as attords opportunities of habitual daily communion with the 
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urest in nature and the most refined in art, leaving it to 
nature and to art to effect the great revelation of their beauty 
when their hour is come. When a boy trudges home with 
his cricket bat after a fine game on Parliament Fields, he 
does not bring back only a healthy freshness and flow of 
blood. In the pauses of the game his eyes have rested on a 
panorama of rare loveliness, and Beauty, noblest of moralists, 
has unconsciously mirrored herself there. 

And so we return once more to the initial question of 
environment. It is impossible to speak too strongly of the 
far-reaching power of early surroundings in expanding and 
elevating the whole after-life. Mr. Rooper has shown us 
what Lyonesse still means to him. Arnold has impressed 
upon us repeatedly the profound value of dignified and 
gracious surroundings in moulding character, of the elevating 
power of a boy’s day-by-day consciousness that he is part of 
a famous school, member of an ancient university, in 
sympathetic contact with an historic national church, an 
integral part of a vast and powerful empire. Noblesse oblige ! 

In the Life of Mr. W. E. Forster , to whose strenuous efforts 
education in England owes so much, we see how an early 
friendship with nature brought a charm into a life which was 
latterly devoted of necessity to manufacture and politics. 
“Already,” at the age of 12, “he had fallen under the spell 
of that love of nature which was so strong in him to the 

end He had learned to note the habits of bird and beast 

and the favourite lurking-place of flowers. All through the 
boy’s diaries are references to the first appearance of cuckoo 

or swallow, of wood-sorrel or anemone He rode much 

about the beautiful district around his home, gaining strength 
of body whilst he was filling his mind with those pictures of 
Dorsetshire scenery which he cherished with an und) ing 
affection to the latest hour of his life. 

In the Recollections of Marianne North there is still 
stronger evidence of the permanence of the delight of an 
intimate association with nature in youth. And family 
tradition may be no less powerful a lever than beauty of 
natural surroundings. Those who have read to the children 
Mrs. Ewing’s Story of a Short Life , will have observed how 
the fretfulness of the poor crippled boy became soothed as 
fits mind was gradually dominated by the desire to live up to 
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insensibly carry 

fi To C tra r n youth thus at every stage by judicious choice of 

environment, so that he will as a man live consistently on a 

hiffh plane, almost without effort, by a sort of second nature, 

is to achieve what Arnold asserts to be “ the one thing need • 

ful ” for the upraising of the average of the British race, for 

the blending of sweetness with its strength, and for the 

evolution of those supreme qualities of taste and culture which 

Arnold finds to be the distinction of Emerson “ Dignity, 

delicacy, serenity, elevation.” And when the youth so trained 

by environment becomes a man and takes his place in the 

administration of national or local affairs, even if it be only 

as the effective manager of a state school, he will seek to give 

of his high privileges of culture and travel to those whose 

chances have been fewer. His tastes may lead him to devote 

his leisure to the extension of the joys of arts or of the 

triumphs of horticulture among his poorer neighbours, thus 

emulating the examples of Mr. Horsfall in Manchester, or 

of Canon Ellacombe in his Gloucestershire garden ; or, as 

Lord Meath has suggested in a recent review article, he may 

go down to some remote village where the stream of life runs 

slowly, or to some sordid, industrial town where existence is 

a very grey and grim affair, and there, with the aid of lantern 

and slides, he may tell inspiringly of heroic deeds, of the 

treasures of nature around, of the historical interests of the 

parish church, of the wonders of foreign lands and of the 

lives of other peoples; and thus he may enlarge and stimulate 

and rouse from the lethargy of custom and routine and so 

pay back to the people what his parents and his privileged 

surroundings have given to him. And the parents themselves 

in these latter days will have flashes of unlooked-for blessed- 

denn' P erce v ' n & t-heir boy a growing affinity with those 
departed great ones who J 

“Saw life steadily, and saw it whole." 


THE 

CHOICE OF LITERATURE FOR THE YOUNG. 

By Ronald McNeill. 


The title of this paper suggests a preliminary question, 
which at the present day divides opinion not a little among 
those especially interested in the upbringing of children. I 
mean the question whether the reading of young people 
should be controlled at all by their elders, or whether they 
should not rather be encouraged — to quote Mr. Ruskin’s 
analogy — to wander at their own freewill among the book- 
shelves like a fawn in the woods. 

Thirty years ago, I suppose, you could scarcely have found 
a conscientious parent who would not have strenuously held 
it a duty to regulate carefully the reading of their children, 
and more especially of their daughters. Girls were generally 
forbidden absolutely to open any book that had not previously 
been read and approved by the parent or some equally 
discreet authority, and that authority was as a rule by no 
means a lenient censor. In the domain of fiction most oi the 
the great masterpieces of literature were forbidden fruit. 
Shakespeare himself was only tolerated after passing through 
Dr. Bowdler’s filtre, lest some unmannerly phrase should 
come between the wind and the simplicity of the young 
person. I myself know a woman, one of the most intellectual 
and gifted of women moreover, who was actually piohibited 
from reading Adam Bede till long after womanhood had been 
reached, and who in consequence has never, I believe, to this 
day read that beautiful book. 1 hat was the recognised 
system in the last generation. The reading ot novels was as 
a whole discouraged. It was thought to be at the best a 
harmless frivolity, a waste of time only justifiable as a 
relaxation in some odd half-hour of leisure. This was the 


view even of 
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